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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON SOME ENGLISH 
DIALECT WORDS. 

THE following words occurring chiefly in the dialects of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are distinctively Scandi- 
navian in form and meaning. They are not included in Wall's 
list (Scandinavian Loan-words in English Dialects, Anglia, xx, 
pp. 88-135), which is very full for the dialects of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, but seems based on inadequate sources for those 
of Northwestern England. In the notes that follow the usual 
abbreviations for languages are employed. Where possible Old 
Norse is given as the direct source of the loan-word, 1 other 
Scandinavian parallels being given by way of illustration. 

Blake, yellow, pale. Cumberland. OE. a, which in the 
South became o, o", u, developed in the northern dialects 
to an e-vowel, thus coinciding with e from ON. cei, O. Ic. 
ei. These sounds are in northern texts variously repre- 
sented by a, ai, ay, and sometimes by ey and ei, there 
being apparently little effort to differentiate the two 
orthographical] y. That the two sounds did not coincide 
everywhere throughout the North, however, is proved 
by the phonology of the modern dialects. Where the 
two did unite the test of form is of course lost in words 
of this class. ON. cei has remained an e-vowel in all 
the northern dialects. In Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Northern Lancashire and Northwestern Yorkshire, which 
forms dialect 31 in Ellis's classification of English dia- 
lects {On Early English Pronunciation, vol. V, E. E.T.S. 
ext. ser. 56), OE. a, however, developed further to an 

1 Cumberland, Westmoreland, Northern Lancashire and Western Yorkshire 
were settled almost exclusively by Norsemen. The center of Danish settle- 
ments was Lincolnshire, Leicestershire and Bast Biding, Yorkshire. 
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t-fracture. Thus, while ON. bain and faxeina become 
ben and quen (written 6am, quain), OE. stan, ham, and 
hal have become stian, hiam and hial. This i-fracture is, 
in the various dialect poems, dialogues and glossaries 
written eea (ea). Where such writing is systematically 
carried out, a test of form is furnished by which it 
becomes possible to determine the Norse or English 
origin of words of this class. The word blake otherwise 
written blaik, blaylc has an e-vowel which argues Norse 
origin. The form bleeak does not appear, the word does 
not seem to have the i-fracture anywhere in North- 
western England. 

Bole, the trunk of a tree. Occurs in Westmoreland. Middle 
Scotch bol, bole from ON. bolr, Norse bol, bul, Swedish 
b&l, the trunk of a tree. On this word in Norse see also 
Etymologisk Ordbog over det NorsJce og det Danske Sprog 
by Hjalmar Falk and Alf Torp, Kristiania, 1901. 

Bras, to burn, scorch. Cumberland. ON. brasn, to harden 
in the fire, to scorch, Norse brasa, to flame, burn, roast, 
Swed. brasa, Dan. brase, roast, O. Dan. brase, scorch 
slowly, roast. It is the same as ME. brase, a burning 
coal, Eng. braze, which seems to have come from Old 
Norse through Old French braser (see Skeat, Concise 
Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 4th ed., 
Oxford, 1897). The word bras occurs also in Westmore- 
land. The Cumberland form brassle, to scorch, may be a 
frequentative of bras though native origin is also possible, 
cp. OE. brastlian, to crackle. 

Boogth, bigness, size. The word occurs in Yorkshire. Wall 
gives the variant bookth as occurring in Lancashire and 
considers the first element of the word the same as Eng. 
bulk (ON. b&lki). The shortness of the vowel is against 
this derivation and the meaning does not quite agree 
(cp. Yorkshire abart the booglh o' my hand, about the 
size of my hand). The word is rather to be compared 
with Norse dial, bugga, big, great, from a stem *bug and 
is undoubtedly the same as the early northern English 
dial, bug, byg, great, prominent, proud, in which case it 
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is probably the same as Eng. big (see Bjorkman, Scandi- 
navian Loanwords in Middle English, Upsala, 1900, p. 
157, note 1, and Modem Language Notes, Jan., 1902). 

Brangle, to wrangle. Cumberland. The same as Scotch 
brangle, to throw into disorder. The origin of this word 
seems to be ON. brengla to distort, cp. Norse brengja to 
twist, put out of shape. 

Burler, an attendant who carries around ale at festivities. 
Cumberland. ON. byrlari, a cup-bearer, one who pours 
ale. The same as ME. birler. This is the northern 
word. The southern byrle is from OE. byrle. 

Cranky, infirm, ailing. Cumberland. ON. hranlcr weakly, 
infirm, Norse krank, krankall, id. kranke, condition of 
not thriving, O. Swedish kranker, in ill health. A 
secondary meaning of the Cumberland word is ' fretful, 
peevish,' cp. American dial, cranky. Westmoreland 
cranky, ' checkered,' is another word (related to ME. 
cranke, Eng. crank, cramp?). 

Dovven, in a dozing condition, drowsy. Yorkshire. From 
ON. dofinn, dead, dull, drowsy, Norse doven, Dan. doven, 
idle, slothful, O. Dan. doven, sluggish, drowsy. There 
is a Friesian ddfen, which may be a loan-word from 
O. Danish. Wall cites the verb doven to dose. 

Droop, to fall, bend over. Westmoreland. ON. driupa, to 
drip. The same word as English droop, on which see 
Skeat, Cone. Et. Diet. 

Dust, uproar, disturbance. Cumberland. Probably ON. 
dust, a tilt, a fight, dustera, to fight. Norse dust, strife, 
battle, noise, noisy merriment (last meanings given by 
Ross, Norsk Ordbog, Christiania, 1895). O. Dan. dyst, 
Swed. dust, strife, a tilt. Compare also Norse dusta, 
dysta (Sogn, Western Norway), a giddy woman, dusting 
(Telemarken, Norway), a wrecklessly noisy person, dusta 
to cause disturbance. The Scandinavian word is a loan- 
word from O. Fr. jouster (see Tidskrifi for Filologi, v) 
to joust, cp. Swed. dust, a tournament, but the form 
of the Cumberland word as well as its secondary mean- 
ings seem to be due to Norse influence, is probably a 
late loan-word. 
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Dump, to butt with the horns. Cumberland. Sco. dump, 
to beat, to strike with the feet. ON. dumpa, Norse 
dumpa, push, thump, walk heavily and by striking with 
the feet, Dan. dumpe, to thrust, strike. Swed. dial. 
dompa, id. Skeat incorrectly takes the Scotch word to 
be the same as Eng. dump, an ill-shapen piece, Prow 
Eng. dump, a lump, the origin of which is uncertain. 

Fest, to send out cattle to be grazed, to engage pasture for 
one's cattle at other farms. Cumberland, Westmoreland. 
The corresponding OE. word was fcestan, to make firm, 
to entrust. The ON. word festa meant to make firm, to 
stipulate, bind by agreement, enter into compact with. 
The meaning of dialectal fest seems to have been influ- 
enced by the Norse word, although it may have developed 
out of the secondary meanings of the native word'. 

Fire-house, the inhabited part of a farm-stead. Cumber- 
land. This word seems to be a translation of ON. eld-hus, 
the parlor or chief room of the homestead where the fire 
was kept up. The stead was composed of three houses, 
the stofa, the ladies room, the eld-hus, the chief room, 
rarely kitchen, the bUr, the larder. In Modern Norse 
eld-hus means the kitchen or cooking-house. Such trans- 
lation-words are not infrequent in Old English, cp. the 
material given by Steenstrup, Danelag, Kjobenhavn, 
1882. 

Flocker, to flutter. Cumberland and Westmoreland. From 
ON. *flakra, to flap, flutter, frequentative of flaka, id. 
O. Ic.flokra, Norse flakra. 

Gaum, heed, attention, derivative, gaumless, heedless, sense- 
less. Yorkshire. From ON. gaumr, heed, attention, 
Norse gaum, id., gauma to pay attention. OE. gyme, 
gieme. The diphthong au in gaum is a test of Scandi- 
navian origin. 

Gillery, deceit, cunning. Yorkshire. ON. gildra, a snare, 
a trap, gildri, the laying of a trap, gildra, to ensnare. 
Swed. giller, snare, Norse, Dan. gilder, id. Norse gildra, 
to catch in a snare, ME. gilder, all have the i-vowel, cp. 
ON. galdr, sorcery, OE. gealdor, cantus, sonitus. The 
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vowel i in the ME. and the Yorkshire word indicates 
Scandinavian origin. 

Gloar, to stare. Westmoreland, Yorkshire, glowre Cumber- 
land. ME. (Yorkshire) gloren, Sco. glower. From ON. 
gldra, to gleam, glare like a cat's eye (Cleasby and 
"Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary), Norse glora, Swed. 
dial, glora. 

Gowze, to gush. Cumberland. From ON. gusa, to gush, 
spurt. The preterite gaus of gj6sa may have had some 
influence on the form of the Cumberland word. Skeat 
derives gush from ON. gusa. While this is possible the 
form of the English word agrees more nearly with that 
of ON. gussa, to make a loud noise. The diphthong in 
Cumberland gowze suggests an original diphthong au or 
a long u (or o). The Norse dialect forms in mm, guusa, 
make it probable that there was a form gusa in Old 
Norse, which is probably the source of the Cumberland 
word unless we accept influence of the preterite of gj6sa. 
Compare also Norse dial, gausa. 

Haggle, to cut unevenly. Cumberland, aggie, Leeds, York- 
shire. ON. hoggva, Norse hogga, to cut + frequentative 
I. In the Leeds dialect cloth is said to be aggled when 
the knives of the cutting machine jump and cut the 
cloth at short distances (Dialect of Leeds and its Neigh- 
borhood, John Russell Smith, London, 1862, p. 234). 
The number of verbs with the Z-suflix in the dialects 
of northern England and Scotland is very large. I 
have collected about 250 from sources accessible to me. 
Their number in recent speech is also quite consider- 
able, about 100 being given in Skeat's Gone. Et. Diet. 
Bjorkman has noted their frequency in Middle and 
Modern English and, in so far as they are very character- 
istic of all the Scandinavian languages, suggests possible 
Scandinavian influence. Their exceeding frequency in 
the dialects where Norse and Danish influence is most 
prominent — about 200 in the dialects of Cumberland 
and Yorkshire — would indicate Scandinavian influence 
at least in part. The question cannot be settled however 
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before the whole body of ^-suffix verbs have been etymo- 
logically treated of. Possible French influence also is 
not to be disregarded at least in Middle English. 

Heckle, fault-finding, cavilling, displeasure, indignation, 
Yorkshire. Probably from ON. ekla, lack, fault, cp. 
ON. eldi, disgust, Norse ekla, eikla, refl. verb, to pick a 
quarrel with, egla, ekla, stir to anger, incite, eglen, 
quarrelsome. 

Helse, a rope put around the horse's neck in place of a 
halter. Cumberland. ON. hehi, a collar, Norse helse, 
a rope-collar for dogs. 

Heck, a rack, a crib for hay, a stand-heck is a rack standing 
out in the field or in the fold-yard out of which cattle 
feed. Westmoreland, Yorkshire. Cp. Norse hekk, a rack 
or crib for hay out of which horses and cattle feed. 
Swed. hack, id. Related to hedge, OE. hecg, Ic. heggr, 
Norse hegg. The Scandinavian origin of the word seems 
probable because of the form and the closely related 
meaning. It is not recorded in Old Norse, but may 
have been one of a number of words that did not attain 
to the dignity of literary words. 

How, a sepulchral mound or barrow. Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Yorkshire. ON. haugr, a mound, a cairn 
over one dead. In the Cleveland dialect of Yorkshire 
the word usually denotes the grave-hills on the moors. 
The Northumberland form of the word is haugh. 
Lincolnshire hoe, ' hill/ points to an original form with 
a simple vowel — O. Dan. hogh. So also Cheshire hog 
and ME. hogh, while ME. Aowj is probably from the 
Old Norse word. On the dialectal provenience of 
Scandinavian loan-words in English having a diphthong 
see the short but scholarly article of Dr. Bjorkman, ' Zur 
dialektischen Provenienz der nordischen Lehnworter im 
Englischen/ Upsala, 1901, printed in Sprdkvetenskapliga 
Sdllskapets i Upsala Forhandlingar (Transactions of the 
Philological Society of Upsala). I may also perhaps 
in this connection refer to a paper on the 'Dialectal 
Provenience of Scandinavian Loan-words in English 
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Dialects ' read by myself before the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association at its meeting in 
Vanderbilt University, December, 1899, part of which 
paper was printed in Scandinavian Influence on Southern 
Lowland Scotch, MacMillan, 1900, pp. 72-76. 

Kemps, pi., coarse fibres or hairs in wool. Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland. Cp. ON. kampr, beard, moustache, 
kamphoffti, a whiskerhead. Related to ON. hambr, 
OE. camb, comb. 

Kep, to catch. Cumberland, Yorkshire. ON. kippa, snatch, 
Norse kippa, snatch, catch, hipp, a jerk, Dan. hippe, to 
jerk, fling, Swed. kippa, id., ME. kippen. 

Knurr't, stunted in growth (verb knurr? to stunt). Cumber- 
land. Norse knuvra, knarva, to gnaw, chew, cut off, lop 
off, knurv, an ill-thriven being, knurt, a little lump, a 
knot, a stunted figure, knarl, a knot, Swed. dial, knoort, 
a little child, Dan. knort, a knot. In the Lonsdale 
dialect knorr, sb. means a stunted or ill-thriven being. 
Cp. Dutch knorre, a knot, German knorz, a knot, a little 
stumpy fellow. The word is a little doubtful. 

JLaike, to play, to play cards. Cumberland. ON. keike, to 
play, Norse Iceika, laika, id., O. Dan. leghe, lege, O. 
Swed. leka. The word with derivatives are common 
throughout northern English dialects. 

Lig on, to be of importance. A thing is said to lig on 
when it is important that it should be done. Cumber- 
land. While the word lig may perfectly well be native 
English in northern England as far as form is concerned, 
this particular expression is undoubtedly Scandinavian. 
Its source is ON. liggja d, to be important or urgent, 
\at liggr ekki d, it is not urgent, mir liggr d, it is press- 
ing for me, mun \ar st&rt d liggja, 'tis an urgent or 
serious matter (Cleasby and Yigfusson, Icelandic Dic- 
tionary). The expression seems peculiar to Cumberland 
in English dialects. 

Rash, active, spry, well. Cumberland. From ON. raskr, 
vigorous, sound, well, quick, O. Ic. roskr with v-umlaut, 
Norse rask, quick, well, Swed. rask, id. Same as 
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English ' rash,' but does not ever seem to have the mean- 
ing ' headstrong ' in Cumberland. The unpalatalized form 
rask I have not found. As there can be little doubt of 
the Scandinavian origin of this word we have here a 
case of a palatalized Scandinavian sk. The process 
of palatalization of sc in Old English took place before 
the introduction of the great body of Scandinavian 
loan-words, hence the absence of palatalization in words 
of this class introduced from Norse or Danish. In a 
few words of undoubted Scandinavian origin sh appears 
however for sk (see Wall's list of words, Anglia, xx, 
also discussion, pp. 70-72 ; Skeat's Cone. Et. Diet. ; and 
the list of words in Scand. Infl. on South. Lowl. Sco., 
and Bjorkman's discussion of the subject in Scand. 
Loan-words in Middle English, pp. 119-120). Such 
words may have been introduced into O. English during 
the period of palatalization and so become subject to the 
law of palatal change. Bjorkman's ingenious explana- 
tion of the difficulty is that bilingual individuals, of 
whom there must have been a considerable number 
where there was such intimate blending between two 
nationalities, recognized without difficulty the etymo- 
logical identity of Eng. s and Scand. sk, especially as 
there existed in both languages a considerable number 
of words which, but for the difference of s and sk, were 
absolutely identical as to form and meaning. Such 
individuals would then have to pronounce s in the same 
words which they pronounced with sk when speaking 
Scandinavian. This may have led to confusion of 
several kinds. Sk may have been introduced into words 
which did not exist in Scandinavian and, on the other 
hand, words containing sk introduced from Scandinavian 
may have been anglicized and pronounced with s. There 
is also the possibility that English words in s, when 
introduced into Scandinavian, were Scandinavianized 
and pronounced with sk, and afterwards reintroduced 
into English with this pronunciation. For words which 
may be explained in this way, and further on Bjorkman's 
2 
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discussion of this point, see Bjorkrnan, Scand. Loan- 
words in Middle English, pp. 9-10. How extensive 
palatalization was in the North is as yet an unsettled 
question, and to what extent non-palatalization or recur- 
rence to guttural forms may be due to Scandinavian 
influence is a problem that probably never will be 
settled. 

Reed, to strip. Cumberland. Probably ON. hrjdfta, to 
strip, clear, Norse rjoda. 

Rowt, to bellow, make a loud noise. ON. rauta, to roar, 
Norse rauta, roar, bellow, Swed. ryta. Cp. OE. hrutan, 
O. Frisian hruta, ON. hrjdla, to snore. 

Sank, to gather, collect. Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
ON. sanka, samka, to gather, Norse, Dan. sanlte. De- 
rivative sank, a quantity of anything. 

Scar, shy, wild, frightened. Cumberland. ON. skjarr, 
timid, shy, Norse skjerr, skjeerr, easily frightened, skjerra, 
to frighten, Swed. dial, skjarra, id., ME. sker, skerre. 
See Wall, scarry, a Northumberland word probably 
scar + y. 

Shorpeu, to shrivel by heat. Cumberland. ON. skorpna, 
become shrivelled, Norse, Swed. skorpna, id., may be 
from the adjective skorpinn, shrivelled. On the sh see 
rash above. 

Sile, a strainer for milk. Yorkshire. The word occurs in 
lines 35 and 78 in A Yorkshire Dialogue given in 
Skeat's Nine Specimens of English Dialects, English 
Dialect Society, No. 76. Cp. Norse sil, a strainer for 
milk, Dan. sil, si, id., Swed. sil, id., verb sila in Norse, 
Swed. ; OE. sigan, ON. da, Dan. si, to filter. 

Sleek, to extinguish, put out (a light). Yorkshire. ON. 
slbkkva, put out a light, Norse slokka. A slekking-out- 
supper among the weavers of Leeds is 'a supper to 
celebrate the event of the first putting out of the lights, 
generally at the latter end of February, a prevailing and 
old custom' (Dialect of Leeds, p. 411). Cp. OE. slacan. 

Slett, slat, to throw, dash. (She slat water in her feace, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Dialect, John Russell 
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Smith, London, 1839, p. 29.) ON. sletta, to dash, dab, 
Norse sletta, throw, dash, hang down loose, ME. slatten, 
hang down. 

Snell, bitter, biting, sharp (of the air). Cumberland, and 
similarly used in Dumfrieshire, Scotland. Cp. ON. snell, 
harsh, bitter, Norse snjell, sharp, bitter. OE. snell meant 
quick, prompt, active, bold, with which compare OHG. 
snell, alacer, agilis, robustus, German schnell, ME. snell, 
quick, active, ON. snjallr, swift, valiant, snilli, prowess, 
Norse snjell, quick, capable, Dan. snild, clever, shrewd, 
snilde, skill, ingenuity, Swed. snille, id. The Cumber- 
land meaning may possibly have developed out of the 
Old English word. 

Traily, slovenly. Cumberland. ON. treglegr, draggingly, 
slovenly, unwilling, Norse tregaleg, slowly, tregeleg, with 
difficulty, heavily. A little doubtful, it may be from 
the verb trail. 

"Wandly, waanly, carefully, gently, also thoroughly. Cum- 
berland. ON. vandligr, adv. carefully, thoroughly, 
completely. Norse vanligr, adj. difficult. 

"Wap, to wrap around. Westmoreland. Norse vappa, to 
wrap, also with frequentative I, vapla, Swed. vapla, 
Northern ME. wappen, Sco. wap, Cumberland waps, a 
bundle of straw, a wisp. 
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